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Cottage Song. 


BY JOUN 8. ADAMS. 


We've a cottage clothed with roses, 
Near a wood 

Where the singing birds of summer 
Nest and brood ; 

There in early spring the daisies 
Gem the sod, 

Looking up to heaven above them, 
And to God. 


There in holy calm we worship 
One above, 
Through his works that all around us 
Speak his love ; 
Read we there his will in every 
Rock and tree, 
While his blessings fall upon us 
Rich and free. 


Beautiful the morning sunlight 
Cometh there, 

Crowning Nature at her early 
Morning prayer ; 

And at evening, when the twilight 
Closeth round, 

Still, devoutly at her worship, 
Is she found. 


We are not alone, for angels 
Come and go, 

Walking often through our cottage 
To and fro ; 

Promising to guide and guard us 
With their love, 

Till we go to live among them, 
Up above. 


Simple life is ours, we follow 
Nature’s way, 

Learning of her truthful lessons 
Day by day; 

Striving to fulfil our mission, — 
Doing good : 

Living happy in our cottage 
Near the wood. 








Characters of the Musical Keys. 
New York, Sept. 11, 1858. 

Mr. Editor,—There is, after the expenditure of 
a considerable amount of thought upon a difficult 
subject, a peculiar feeling of satisfaction when the 
result of this mental exertion appears in that 
clear and intelligible form which the art of the 
printer supplies. This feeling I experienced upon 
seeing the first portion of my article duly en- 
sconced in the columns of your “Journal;” and 
the pleasure was enhanced by the perusal of your 
editorial allusions to it. There is, however, much 
to consider before I can satisfactorily answer the 
significant question, “ Will he be able to dispose 
of them all as easily as he does of the first?” It 
rather startles me to think that, in the enthusiasm 
of a moment, a bull has been seized that may 
presently exhibit, not the proportions of a single 
bull, but of a whole herd, in the shape of musical 
mathematicians, philosophers, enthusiasts, &c., who 








would trample me to death by a ceaseless demand 
for the explanation of sensations and impressions, 
not only that have been actually felt, but also of a 
mighty host, the origin of which may be traced to 
an over-fertile imagination. But, risking all, and 
everything, we will “on to the charge.” 

Having, by the fact of addressing my questions 
directly to you, Mr. Kditor, invested you with a 
sort of temporary championship of the doctrine, 
I believe that I may consider your concession of 
the first point as rendering further evidence, so 
far as the fact is concerned, unnecessary ; but 
there are one or two considerations in connection 
with it, which I think would not be out of place. 
I believe that the absence of any fixed character 
to a sound, except that of its pitch, is an advan- 
tage, instead of a disadvantage. For, while the 
fixedness of pitch establishes its identity, yet the 
necessity that other qualities be associated with it 
at the time of its production, and these associates 
being cirecumstantially varied, every sound can 
become the medium of exciting in the mind any 
of the emotions of which that mind is susceptible. 
In this sense a sound may, perhaps, not inappro- 
priately, be compared to water, which, possessing 
no particular color itself, is all the more perfect a 
medium for its exhibition. Neither does the mul- 
tiplicity of its adaptation deteriorate the quality 
of its representations. Is the reflected flash of 
the lightning upon the water's surface, less vivid 
or beautiful, because, the next moment, the black 
and threatening clouds which énshroud the face 
of the heavens are equally well depicted ? 

It frequently happens that the same sound, ut- 
tered at the same time, in the same place, and 
under the same circumstances, produces opposite 
emotions in the minds of the hearers, from being 
differently associated. As an example of this, 
suppose that a steamboat bell, which should be 
like in pitch, associated qualities, &c., to the bell 
of the unfortunate “Atlantic,” one of the Long 
Island Sound steamboats which was wrecked 
some few years since, and which bell is reported 
to have pealed with every motion of the waves 
after she had struck; suppose, I say, that one of 
the survivors of the “Atlantic,” having a mind 
sensitive to tonical impression, should hear this 
like bell, would not that identity of pitch and as- 
sociated quality very possibly bring to mind the 
horrors of that scene, and create a corresponding 
painful emotion? But, to the ordinary listener 
no painful excitement is produced ; and in some, 
if associated with other circumstances, the high- 
est feelings of joy would be produced! Again, 
there are instances in which the same sound, used 
to give emotions opposite to those which have 
been most generally associated with it, in a great 
measure fails of success from the fact that old as- 
sociations are too strong for the new ones at- 
tempted to be imparted. I felt an instance of 
this kind, myself, quite recently. On the day 
after the Queen’s message was received by means 
of the telegraph cable, guns were fired, church 
bells rung, &e. The church bell of St. George’s, 
(a church standing next to a building which I was 
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in at the time,) did its part towards the general 
joy! But, although the bell was rung with a 
presto movement, this was not sufficient to do 
away with the “Dearly beloved brethren, the 
Scripture, &c.” impression which previous associa- 
tion had given. It seemed as if the bell still 
called the people to church, but the sexton being 
angry at their tardiness, increased his speed with 
the rise in his temper. 

In spite, however, of all attempts to consider a 
sound by itself, as such, even with regard to its 
fixed quality, in practice it is impossible ; an in- 
voluntary comparison takes place as to its position 
in the average range of tones in general use, and 
most frequently heard ; and it is set down under 
the general terms “high,” “rather high,” “ mid- 
dling,” “low,” “rather low,” &c. But this gen- 
erality would give no fixed character to a single 
word. 
From the foregoing considerations I think we 
may conclude there is no inherent tendency to a 
difference of sentimental quality in any of the 
single tones used in one key from those used in 
another. 

I will now proceed to examine proposition IT., 
whether the succession, or connection, of the 
sounds used in one key, exhibits a different senti- 
mental quality from those used in another. 

While, with regard to a single sound, compari- 
son is involuntary and incidental, the very nature 
of succession institutes and compels it ; and by this 
means we arrive at the proportions of the thing 
considered. In regard to a single sound, velocity 
of vibration is that which gives the fixedness of 
its character, but it is not necessary that any 
other velocity be given, or that its volocity be 
known; the velocity itself possesses an innate and 
fixed power to fasten just its own peculiar prop- 
erty upon the ear. A succession of sounds, and 
more particularly a succession of musical sounds, 
require one sound to be given, in order to deter- 
mine what the succession is. To render a suc- 
cession of sounds musical, the sounds in such suc- 
cession must bear a certain proportion to each 
other; and it is necessary to our purpose to 
serve : 

1—The proportion itself. 

2—The character that such proportion imparts. 

38—lIf the proportion be the same in one key as 
another. 

4—Being the same, if the sentimental or emo- 
tional expression of such production will be dif- 
ferent. 

Firstly, then, with respect to the proposition 
itself. It has been found necessary in grad- 
ually ascending (increasing the velocity of vibra- 
tion,) or descending (decreasing the velocity of 
vibration,) from any given sound, that we do so 
by certain fixed proportionate amounts, in order 
to render the succession such as a musical ear de- 
mands, and is perfectly satisfied with. These 
amounts, in music, are called intervals, and these 
intervals are named according to the position 
they occupy in relation to a given sound. From 
any given sound to its octave (double the num- 
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ber of vibrations, it ascending, and half that 
amount, if descending,) seven intervals or propor- 
tionate amounts of increase or decrease are used. 
These seven degrees are generally called tones 
and semitones, the semitones representing half 
the amount that the tones do. A gradual pro- 
gression of this kind is called a scale or key. 
Simply calculated, the intervals from 1 to 2, 2 to 
3, 4 to 5, 5 to 6, 6 to 7, are equal, while from 3 
to 4, and from 7 to 8, (the octave of one,) the 
interval is but half as much as from 1 to 2. It 
does not affect my argument that this simple cal- 
culation is not strictly correct. The manner in 
which this tone and semitone division is produced 
is different on various instruments, but the most 
perfect division can be obtained on a string 
stretched upon a violin or violoncello, or, in fact, 
a string stretched upon anything. According to 
a table now before me, a string, the whole of which 
being used, will give, when strained to a certain 
tension, say the sound in musical notation called 
A. & — 
y=. 

Eight-ninths of the string will produce the sec- 
ond sound in a scale formed upon A, called B. 

Four-fifths will produce the third sound, called 
C sharp. 

Three-fourths will produce the fourth sound, 
called D. 

Two-thirds will produce the fifth sound, called 


~ 
‘se 


Three-fifths will produce the sixth sound, called 
F sharp. 

Kight-fifteenths will produce the seventh sound, 
called G sharp. 

One-half will produce the eighth or octave 
sound, called A. 

It matters not whether this calculation is ex- 
actly correct; we will suppose it to be so, and 
that the fingers placed upon the string, in this 
proportion, will give a major scale in its purest 
form. On the production of these sounds, the 
ear distinguishes, by means of comparison, the 
peculiar character imparted by the proportion. 
If we proceed from 1 to 2, called, in our exam- 
ple, A and B, we have what is called a major 
second ; from 2 to 3, (B and C sharp,) likewise a 
major second; from 3 to 4, (C sharp and D,) a 
minor second, and so on. Let us try the effect 
of moving from 1 to 3, 2 to 4, 3 to 6, &e.; then 
from 1 to 4, 2 to 5, &e., &e.; then 1 to 5, 2 to 6, 
&e., &; then * to 6, 2 to 7, &c.; in short, let us 
examine the effect thoroughly, by all the means 
that changing from one sound to another will 
give. In this way we may become thoroughly 
acquainted with the nature of a major and minor 
second, a major and minor third, a perfect and 
sharp fourth, a perfect and imperfect-fifth, a ma- 
jor and minor sixth, and a major and minor sev- 
enth. The fixed character of each having been 
practically examined, until it is perfectly remem- 
bered, so that its identity is established in the 
mind, let us ask the question, “ Is the peculiarity 
thus exhibited the result of proportion?” If you 
are doubtful, destroy the proportion, and you will 
destroy the peculiarity, which is the identity of 
the interval. 

When you are satisfied that it is proportion that 
gives the peculiar character of each interval, we 
will give the violin peg a turn, and instead of the 
sound called in musical notation A, we will have 
the one called B flat, and the first question we 
will ask, is, “ Will it now require different propor- 
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tions on the string to give this new scale or key, 
from the one just considered ?” 

[Fearing to take up too much space, I will 
again pause, and develope further at a future 
time. ] J. J. CLARKE. 


-.-e - 


Mozart's Piano-Forte Works. 


The pianoforte of Mozart’s day had established 
its superiority over all keyed instruments of the 
quill-and-wire tribe by the roundness and sweet- 
ness of its tone, the fine gradations of power 
which it yielded to the hand, and its freedom, 
without hardness or dryness, from all offensive 
vibration. The harpsicord, patronized by Handel 
and Scarlatti, and organ players in general, was 
not without a certain grandeur; but no one 
could make it sing a melody, or produce upon it 
those melting effeets of decrescendo, or harmoni- 
ous blendings of intervals, to which many of us 
have listened ‘all ear’ when a J. B. Cramer sat 
at the pianoforte. | Touch became on this instru- 
ment a peculiar art, developing the finest feeling. 
It was distinct from the elastic digital power 
which brings out passages with clearness on the 
harpsichord or organ, and might rather be 
compared to that gentle pressure of the bow, or 
enforcement of the breath, with which the accom- 
plished violin player or singer gives prominence 
toa beautiful idea. The expressive mystery of a 
fine touch, it is easier for the musician to feel 
than to explain ; the attack and retreat of the fin- 
gers, the holding down of notes their full time, 
and the degree of force with which the keys are 
struck, may all be well accomplished, yet shall we 
not be greatly moved by any performance in 
which the soul of the artist does not animate his 
finger tips. A little prelude—a careless arpeggio 
of half-a-dozen chords, serves mostly to reveal 
the qualities of a player, and to announce him 
either as a musician or a musical mechanic. 

Not only did Mozart devote himself to the 
legato style, but Beethoven prized it so highly, 
that while he possessed his sensibility of ear and 
touch, he never played in any other way; and it 
was this which made him say in one of his conver- 
sations with Ferdinand Ries, ‘that of all the 
pianoforte players he had ever heard, he prefered 
J. B. Cramer.’ This interesting testimony, by 
the way, which is published in Ries’ Notizen 
respecting Beethoven, should not have been 
excluded from Moscheles and Schindler's biogra- 
phy of that composer. 

Towards the middle of the last century every 
house in a certain class of society in Germany 
possessed its pianoforte ; and in the Southern 
districts, Stein of Augsburg was a manufacturer 
of these instruments in great repute. The culti- 
vation of music was at this time merely a means 
of introducing an elegant pleasure at home. _ It 
gave an occupation to the young, which, as the 
simple, earnest compositions of the day evince, was 
as yet untainted by the vanity of display. Music 
pleased tor herself alone. But good teaching in 
respect to mechanicism was very rare; and the 
steps by which a finished artist is raised to perfec- 
tion, from childhood to full maturity, were almost 
undiscovered. Mozart’s father was one of the first 
who comprehended the true principles of the 
modern execution—kept the arm in complete 
stillness, and moulded the hand into that round- 
ed position in which the fingers seem to grow to 
the om Leopold Mozart and his daughter were 
much oecupied in teaching, and, as we learn often 
talked themselves out of breath, in the consci- 
entious discharge of their employment. While 
they were explaining the mysteries of fingering, 
and showing how passages of great apparent 
difficulty could be neatly and elegantly brought 
under the hand, it was the business of the young 
composer, even from eight years of age, to form 
and train the soul. 

From this early period the solicitations to 
compose for this or that individual talent, which 
beset him throughout life, had their origin. 
Whatever related to capacity in his own art, its 
exact degree, its character, and importance, was 
known to him in any individual with whom he 
conversed, as if by intuition. Thetone of a voice, 





the air of a countenance, the social vivacity of a 
young person, seem to have enabled him to read 
with facility whatever nature had imprinted of 
the musician. The mere shape of an exquisitely- 
formed hand, without a general repose and 
harmony of character in the whole human struct- 
ure, would, perhaps not have satistied him ; but 
both together made him more certain of his 
subject than either Gall or Spurzheim could have 
been by any investigation of the musical bumps 
which enter into the system of phrenology. 

Even in his moments of deepest abstraction, 
when playing extemporaneously, Mozart was able 
to preserve a part of his mind free to notice the 
effect. of his music upon others, to inform himself 
how far he might pursue one track of invention, 
or when it was time to strike into a new one. 
IIe had his own prepossessions in point of taste ; 
and there is no master in whose works we can 
place a finger on a passage, a bar, or even a note, 
and say with greater confidence, ‘this the compo- 
ser enjoyed.’ But though he gently led the way, 
and insinuated his own preferences in melody in 
strains of tender and melancholy grace, he 
appears rarely to have approved his own first 
conceptions uutil he had _ tried their influence 
upon others. This practice, which he early 
commenced among the visitors who listened to 
him occasionally at his father’s house, became so 
strong in him by habit, that he was able at last to 
carry it out in public among the numerous audi- 
ences collected at the theatre, where— 


One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 


The dramatic poet and musician are the kings 
who proverbially have ‘long arms.’ The chiet 
element of their being is knowledge of the world 
within and without; they multiply themselves, 
and extend their own identity into all the infinite 
forms and varieties of the human family, and 
strike chords of passion which vibrate by sympa- 
thy through the whole. In Mozart’s mystic 
language of inarticulate sounds there may be 
discovered a perpetual process of reason, as well 
as of imagination. The precision with which, as 
a minister of pleasure, he adapted the means to 
the end—hitting the mark always, restraining the 
luxuriance of his fancy amidst all its roving 
temptations, and preserving himself just within 
the Timits of the object to be accomplished, exhib- 
its the logical composer in an aspect in which he 
is unequalled among musicians. 

Not any writings which Mozart has left show 
the man and the musician more interestingly than 
these collected pianoforte compositions. They 
are, for the most part, living witnesses to the 
amiability of his disposition, being mostly free 
gifts to one and another of his acquaintance of all 
ages and talents ; sometimes evidently costing him 
no more trouble to write than that of moving the 
pen; at others, displaying the exertion of his 
greatest powers in design and construction. To 
one who ean enter with full sympathy into the 
day-dreams of the charming artist-family whose 
abode in Salzburg near a century ago renders 
that locality still a shrine of musical enthusiasm 
and devotion, it is pleasant to travel once more 
into the past on the wings of these compositions. 
Images of happiness and hope will surround us 
while we witness the content of the yet youthful 
father and mother of Mozart in the opening genius 
of their son; and so we have resolved to write 
our Salzburg ‘re-visited.’ Glancing a little to 
our right as we ascend the broad staircase of their 
dwelling, we discover in the deep vista of a 
wharehouse, fragrant with the scents of Italian 
edibles and culinary merchandize, Mozart's land- 
lord, that immortal drysalter, M. Hagenauer. 
The ladies, the officers, the ecclesiastics, the 
musicians, who from time to time mount to the 
dritter stock (third floor) to talk about or hear 
music, thus need not forget in going or coming 
where to renew the exhausted Parmesan or stock 
of maccaroni. But we quit these sensualities and 
enter the apartments of the Mozart family. Ina 
room ¥ell stored with musical instruments and 
books, and ornamented with prints, busts, and 
flowers, a boy sits at a table composing. ‘That is 
Mozart. A canarybird chirps in a cage at the 
open window; and a favorite cat, who has estab- 
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lished herself on the table near his music-paper, 
looks the picture of domestic quiet and content. 

‘Wolfgang, exclaims the boy’s sister, ‘ the 
young countess, my pupil, is just returned from 
Paris. She has been taking lessons of Schobert, 
and is much improved. You remember how well 
she promised, what a nice clear finger she had, 
and what a graceful feeling for melody. You 
must write something for her, either variations or 
arondo; but, whatever it is, I must take it with 
me next week.’ 

‘Well; I'll think of it. I have just finished 
the processson march for Waffner’s _ sister's 
wedding, and the new minuets for the ball in the 
evening. This afternoon we drive out to the 
Nonuenberg, and to-morrow I must practise my 
concerto, to play to the archbishop’s Italian friends 
at the palace. What a lazy thing that is,’ 
he adds, contemplating puss. ‘I wonder when 
I shall find time to enjoy being lazy ?’ 

‘ Oh, there will be plenty of time,’ interposes 
the father. 

‘For what ?’ 

‘For composing the piece which your sister 
wants. And, Wolfgang, you know that M. 
YEvéque, who has been, in Italy, and talks to us 
so much about Italian fugues and counterpoint, 
will be sure to stand beside the little countess as 
she plays; so let your music be a rondo, in which 
you can bring in the subject in the bass, and make 
some of the passages move in canon. This will 
strenghten the young lady’s left hand, and give 
the gentleman an opportunity of displaying his 
science when he se. of the construction of the 
piece.’ 

The scene changes. The Mozarts are in Lon- 
don, in their modest lodgings in Frith-street, Soho. 
A German friend of theirs whose visage beams 
with delight and admiration, congratulates them 
on the pleasure which they gave to the king and 
queen at Windsor, a few nights before. It is the 
queen’s music-master, J. C. Bach. 

‘His Majesty was delighted with the sonata, 
which he heard played off-hand by two great 
hands and two little hands alternately. It was a 
novelty ; and here in England ’—addressing the 
boy— they like nothing so much as novelty.’ 

‘Have they ever heard four hands on the piano- 
forte together?’ asked Wolfgang. 

‘ Never ; no duets for a keyed instrument have 
yet been published in England. But do you try 
your hand at some, and we will play them together 
to some musical friends, whom I intend shortly to 
collect at my house.’ 

The duets in D and B flat (Nos. 43 and 57 of 
the catalogue thematique, Potter’s edition) are 
quickly produced and played. — A Berlin profes- 
sor of counterpoint, well versed in Marpurg, 
fidgets a good deal in his chair, and then rises to 
criticise. 

‘ The adagio of that second duet is certainly a 
heavenly melody, M. Bach; but I observe that, 
in the second line, there are about thirty-three 
consecutive octaves in succession in the middle 

arts.’ 

‘They accompany the melody very well,’ said 
Bach, laughing. 

‘But, my dear friend, such counterpoint ’"— 

‘IT was not thinking of counterpoint; I was 
thinking of pleasing,’ interrupted the boy. ‘ The 
second violins and tenors sound very well so in 
an orchestra.’ 

‘ And I notice more octaves still in the andante 
cantabile of this duet in D,’ said the professor. 

‘ There I meant to imitate the bassoons.’ 

‘So you turn the pianoforte into an orchestra, 
and place pleasure above counterpoint! What 
is to become of music if composers at your time of 
life set up taste and emotion as supreme guides ? 
It must be quickly reduced to a chaotic jargon.’ 
The professor was waxing warm. 

: My revered father, John Sebastian,’ said M. 
Bach, quietly, ‘was wont to compose in what you 
call the strict style; and yet he would break a 
rule at any time rather than injure a good melo- 
dy, or spoil a neatly-constructed passage.’ 

Mozart’s wonderful childhood is passed, and he 
is not a little pleased to see himself wandering 
from Munich to Manheim and Paris in quest of a 
permanent settlement. His pianoforte playing is 





in great request at the houses of musicians whom 
he visits ; he engages with young people in par- 
ties of pleasure, dances, and excursions, ready at 
any time of day to make the candid confession of 
youth— 

Full many a lady I have eyed with best regard. 


And so, as Carl Von Weber tells us, that Ger- 
man girls much delight in new waltzes and mu- 
sical keepsakes (MSS8.), which they pay for by a 
squeeze of the hand, Mozart, as a matter of course, 
was obliged to dispense his services and take the 
usual wages. Sonatas by the dozen, full of ele- 
gant Italian melody, and of the neatest construc- 
tion for fingering, attest what he has given away 
at the solicitation of the fair; nor could even 
mama be denied if her little favourite longed for 
a pretty air with variations. The language of 
refusal was scarcely in the vocabulary of the 
compliant and obliging man. 

Mozart is walking one morning in the English 
garden at Manheim, with a musician belonging to 
the Elector’s chapel. ‘ Nothing,’ says the compo- 
ser’s friend, ‘ever surprised and pleased me more 
than what you did yesterday when we went with 
Holzbauer and Cannabich to the pianoforte ware- 
house to choose the new instrument for the pal- 
ace. To play on five or six instruments in suc- 
cession, on each in a different manner, with a 
perspicuous design in every improvisation,—that 
| call the test of masterly invention and readi- 
ness. It is extremely embarrassing, when in 
walking from instrument to instrument, with 
great hearers, one is réduced to show one’s pov- 
erty, to repeat oneself, or become quite vapid.’ 

The idea of such a situation made the composer 
smile. ‘A peculiar fantasia,’ he returns, ‘is neces- 
sary when one would try a pianoforte. I have 
thought much of this impromtu music, and I sent 
my conception of such a fantasia in notes the 
other day to my sister. It should differ from the 
orchestral fantasia, in which we may blend adagio 
and allegro, sweet air, solemn modulalion, and 
various rhythm, within the eompass of one pre- 
lude ; and also from that in the bound or organ 
style, which usually ends with a fugue. IT intend 
some day to make designs of these different fan- 
tasias.’ 

Last winter, when we met in London M. Neid- 
thardt, of the Berlin choir, we were well remin- 
ded that Mozart had kept his word. The fan- 
tasia in C minor, arranged by him for a large 
military orchestra, forms a splendid piece, and we 
have heard it ourselves in Berlin with much 
pleasure.—Frazer Magazine. 





Congregational Singing. 
From the Christian Examiner for September. 


The scriptural idea of public worship is that the 
public are the worshippers. The choir in Solomon’s 
temple, though larger than the largest modern con- 
gregation, did not monopolize, but.only led, the ser- 
vice. All Israel assembled must lift up the chant 
responsive as the noise of many waters. 

Throughout the Bible, commands to sing praise 
are addressed, not to the select few, but to the many. 
“Let all the people praise thee, O God, let all the 
people praise thee.” ‘“ Kings of the earth, and all 
people ; princes, and all judges of the earth; both 
young men and maidens, old men and children; let 
them praise the name of the Lord.” 

Yet though this is plainly the true scriptural idea 
of public worship, and though many laudable efforts 
have been made to realize it, the results thus far have 
been far from encouraging. Except in Germany, 
congregational singing hardly exists, save in name. 
Public worship is merely nominal. Nay, too often in 
our churches it may with truth be said, the worship 
stops when the musical performance begins. 

To bring on a true performance by the people of 
the people’s work, to make it general, hearty, good 
and enduring, is a vast labor, demanding incredible 
toil, and beset with almost insuperable difficulties. 
If music were taught in our public schools as thor- 
oughly as reading and writing, the case would be dif- 
ferent. The same multitude that hesitate not to read 
the hymns in their hymn-books, could read at sight 
the tunes in their tune-books ; and then choirs might 
use their liberty of selection ad libitum, without exclu- 
ding the populace. 

Again, if our churches were built for singing pur- 
poses, the difficulty would not be so great. It would 
seem to be a first principle of common sense that a 
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public building shodld be constructed with reference 
to its special uses. Every edifice is the embodiment 
of some idea. When the sacrificial idea becomes 
thus embodied, it gives us a cathedral, with the altar 
specially developed and prominent, and the pulpit 
dwartish and thrust aside. Enter such imposing fane 
and everything reminds you that sacrifice, not doc- 
trine, is the grand idea; that sensuous impression, 
not appeals to reason and conscience, is the architec- 
tural law. 

Hence the extreme Puritan reaction from Roman- 
ism incarnated itself in a church without an altar, 
without sensuous appeals, and with a pulpit as the 
prominent feature, because doctrine, instruction, ap- 
peals to purely spiritual powers of the soul, was the 
enthusiastic purpose. Not only, however, was sensual 
appeal cochiarell and justly, by the Puritan reaction, 
but unfortunately the idea of worship was, if not es- 
chewed, yet undervalued. 

The Puritan loved psalmody indeed, but abhorred 
organs and choirs. 

But such congregational singing, deprived of in- 
strumental aid, and unsustained by the choir of 
trained voices, speedily degenerates into the worst 
description of solo performance,—a solo voice here, 
and a solo voice there, uncultivated, discordant, and 
wholly abominable. From this to choirs the reaction 
was inevitable. If we must have solos, duets, quar- 
tets, let them be at least cultivated ones; and if we 
must have an organ, let it not be the nose. 

But as choirs arose, so did the question what to do 
with them. Architecture had provided them neither 
local habitation nor name. If there be a gallery, let 
them go up thither.  * * * * 

Having thus the choir in the worst possible place 
to be found for it, and the organ so disposed as to 
make the least possible disturbance, let the people 
sing if they can. The people will not attempt it; 
first, because they cannot, and second, because the 
cultivated choir do not wish to have them. So the 
people are dumb, and public worship becomes a Sun- 
day opera. 

But of all causes fatal to popular participation in 
sacred song, the most radical has been the principle 
of singing the same hymn to different tunes. The 
principle is universal in this country and in England, 
and so unquestioned, that it possesses all the sanction 
of an intuitive truth. A common-metre hymn is 
sung to-day in Mear, to-morrow in Dundee, the day 
after in St. Martin’s, or in any other tune of that 
metre. 

If the truth were known, the true philosophical 
secret of German congregational singing is that in 
Germany a hymn is married to its tune, and is never 
divorced ; so that the tune, instead of being named 
Akrabbim, Bangor, or China, is named from the first 
line of the hymn that is wedded to it. 

We have only to consider a moment the natural 
result of the opposite principle. ‘The effect is, that 
tune-books, being a separate article of merchandise 
from hymn-books, begin to multiply. American 
genius is fecund. The greater the variety the better 
the selection. Every year brings forth new collec- 
tions by the score. LEvery choir will cull from the 
pages of from two to half a dozen, until a given 
hymn will hardly chance to be sung twice to the same 
tune in a lifetime. Now under such a system the 
people do not learn the melodies by heart,—melodies 
often unmelodious, ever-changing, evanescent. ‘They 
form no heart attachment then to the tune; no affee- 
tionate association between a favorite hymn and a 
favorite air. All is perpetually new, cold, and purely 
scientific. And as association and sympathetic emo- 
tion are the strongest of all popular forces, it follows 
inevitably that the people soon know nothing and care 
nothing for the whole business, except to listen, to be 
amused, or to criticise. 

On the other hand, the same cause nourishes exclu- 
siveness in the choir. Having unlimited range and 
well-exercised vocal organs, they are tempted to 
choose new and difficult pieces, to gratify their own 
taste, display their power, and prevent popular intru- 
sion. 

Thus it happens that the whole service is corrupted 
and perverted in its inmost spirit and feeling. Wor- 
ship expires. The love of applause becomes para- 
mount. Everything in the existing system tends to 
foster approbativeness. In the concert-room or opera 
we know how human nature is affected. Why must 
not similar causes produce similar effects in a church ? 
The audience in either case listen to a finished per- 
formance. Can they escape the instinctive tendency 
to criticise? The singers know what the audience 
are thinking about. Can they in turn resist the temp- 
tation to propitiate criticism and elicit approval ? 
Both parties, in the church as well as at the opera or 
concert-room, are thrown into the same relative men- 
tal attitudes, and the temptation is exqisitely adapted 
to develop the result. The organist exhibits his skill 
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of finger and toe ; the choir display their execution ; 
the audience are entranced with delight, and God, 
whom all should adore, is nearly forgotten—forgotten 
it is to be feared, more entirely here where directly 
addressed, than in any other part of the services. 
Viewed in this light, it cannot be accounted a paradox 
to say that what we call sacred music is too generally 
the most profane thing in existence. If there is any 
department of practical duty in which the churches 
“are carnal, and walk as men,” it is here. Nor can 
congregational singing possibly thrive while all these 
causes operate in combined activity. 

To obviate such causes, as before intimated, must 
be a work of time. Yet not the less for that should 
we attempt the enterprise. , Let children be taught to 
read music as early, and with as much necessity, as 
to read their mother tongue. Let every family be a 
singing-school, and at the home altar let children 
learn the hymns of Zion. In public schools of every 
grade give music a place as a daily exercise. Re- 
quire of all pupils as thorough mastery of the gamut 
as of the multiplication table. Music is practically 
as valuable to men as either grammar or arithmetic. 
It promotes health, cheerfulness, good order, and 
»iety ; it refines and purifies the disposition. Let it 
“ with ours as with Prussian schools, an indispensa- 
ble qualification to the office of teacher, that one both 
sing and play well on some instrument. 

Furthermore, in all churches to be built hencefor- 
ward, let it be a problem to be solved, how to adapt 
them for uses of praise as well as of instruction. On 
this point we have much to learn. A few suggestions 
may be offered towards the true result. But that true 
result, that grand ideal of a house of worship is, we 
fear, known only to the Infinite Architect and Master 
Builder. 

One thing may be laid down as settled beyond con- 
troversy ; and that is, that the best place for the organ 
is on the ground floor. ‘The principles of acoustics 
make this as certain as any general rule can be made, 
And as where the organ is, there the choir must be, 
it follows that the choir seats must not be in the gal- 
lery, but on the audience floor. 

‘The question resolves itself to this, then, wherea- 
bouts on the ground floor to place organ and choir so 
as not to mar the symmetry of the interior, and yet 
to give to both preacher and people the best use of 
the voice in their respective parts of the public service 

Having thus marshalled the forces, and organized 
the host, it remains to provide them with suitable 
arms. Place in the hands of every man, woman, and 
child a book containing both the hymns and the tune 
which the people are to sing. The choir, of course, 
will possess its own library, for there are compositions 
which cannot be executed by the people, and may be 
sung for them by the choir, as at the opening and 
closing of service, during the rite of baptism, or on 
any special occasion. 

But the main staple of worship is that in which the 
people participate, and that is to be found in the peo- 
ple’s book. Here let the people’s taste be consulted, 
rather than the taste of choir or leader. Give the 
people such tunes as they like, and do not think, be- 
cause congregational singing flourishes in Germany, 
where they sing slow-moulded chorals, therefore we 
must sing slow-moulded chorals to make it flourish 
here. ‘The reason why congregational singing flour- 
ished in Germany was, that the words were indissolu- 
bly linked to those chorals. Therefore, so long as 
the hymns lasted, the chorals must last. Moreover, 
there were reasons peculiar to European civilization 
why Protestant chorals should have atinge of sadness 
not appropriate to our circumstances. Zion has been 
for the most part in captivity in the great European 
Babylon, and her harps hung on willows. 

Of course we shall sing those grand old chorals, in 
part, because we sometimes feel life to be but Babylon 
and we ourselves captives by the streams. But if 
any imagine we are to be shut up to those severe 
strains, we who live in freer climes and more millen- 
ial anticipations, they are very much mistaken. 
When they can reduce our free limbs to the suits of 
mail hanging up in their old castles and museums, 
and our free thoughts to the catechisms of Westmin- 
ster and Geneva, equally antiquated and rust-eaten, 
they may expect to imprison our exuberant worship 
in those prison dirges of dynastic middle age, but not 
before. . 

Give us, indeed, a few tunes with the mould of kirk 
and cathedral on them, we will not object. But give 
us also the inspiring melodies of the revival and the 
camp-ground. Call them methodistical, pennyroyal, 
nay, even Choctaw, we shall not care. They come 
from the people, the people love them, and the people 
shall have them. 

Moreover, establish the unchanging law, (a revolu- 
tion in itself,) that the hymn given is always to be 
sung to the tune accompanying. The people will 

know what to expect. Then it will be of some use 


for them to try to learn. Then they can form associ- 
ations of ideas. Children will love tunes for their 
fathers’ sakes, and there will be something permanent 
in our worship from generation to generation. 

Then let the congregation sustain one weekly meet- 
ing for practice. Of course the choir will have the 
best drilling we can give it. But the people must 
meet. And if there is no other way, give up half a 
day on the Sabbath ‘to the business, and let pastor 
and people take hold with a will, the choir at the 
helm, to learn the high praise of God. 

Finally, we need repentance for sin the matter. If 
the church only could become suddenly conscious of 
her adultery in this thing,—how we have sung to 
man, and not God, how, in the act of addressing his 
majesty, we have thought of our own flattery,—she 
would be in sackeloth and ashes ina moment. For 
surely the indignity we offer Heaven is most gross, 
the insult most keen and eutting. God is real. He 
is the living God. ‘True praise from us gives his 
heart true joy. Insult under the form of praise 
wounds his heart most deeply. And not only does it 
grieve him; it robs him of one of his choicest instru- 
mentalities for blessing us. He could bless this ser- 
vice to a degree now unknown through our guilty 
profanation—a degree almost miraculous. In Chris- 
tian souls he could take deep hold on emotions, reveal 
and express such heavenly raptures as are now uncon 
ceived. Music, too, might be His sharp sword to 
convince of sin and lead to himself. When man 
feels himself lost, and trembles at his own ruin, music 
is the angel voice that leads him to Jesus, and souls 
may be born to God by the songs, as well as by the 
prayers and tears of the Church. There is a conta- 
gion in those holy raptures, when multitudes full of 
emotion sing with all the soul, by which the rndest 
natures are affected. When the waves of song rise 
and swell around them, when they float in that sea of 
sound, all instinct and tremulous with cmotion, 
does not then some secret power unlock the fountain 
too long sealed, of their own better nature, and do 
they not experience strange, unwonted promptings ? 
And when they feel the bondage of sin, and yearn for 
deliverance, why should not the singing of some 
hymn of consecration be to them like the opening ot 
a door in heaven ? 





Tue Piccotomint Fever 1x Dusrry.— After 
the opera of Lucia, on Saturday night last, a large 
crowd collected at the Theatre Royal stage entrance, 
where Mademoiselle Piccolomini’s carriage was wait- 
ing to convey her to the Gresham Hotel. On her is- 
susing from the stage door and entering her carriage 
the cheering of the assemblage became most vehe- 
ment and enthusiastic. The fair donna smilingly ac- 
knowledged the compliment paid her. But she was 
hardly seated in the vehicle, when the horses were 
unyoked from the pole in a twinkling; about a hun- 
dred young gentlemen collected round the carriage, 
and drew it at a rapid pace to the Gresham Hotel, 
followed by an immense crowd, cheering heartily all 
the way. On the carriage being drawn up to the 
hotel door Mademoiselle Piccolomini alighted, amid 
a dense throng of enthusiastic admirers, and renewed 
her expression of thanks for this manifestation of 
popular regard. She retired within the hotel; but 
there the cheering recommenced with redoubled 
vigor, by way of conveying the general desire that 
the much admired donna should present herselfat the 
window. She at length came forth upon the balcony 
in front of one of the drawing rooms of the hotel. 
Lights had to be held at each side of her to assure 
the crowd of her identity. The huzzaing, shouting, 
waving of hats, ete., became immense. Again and 
again the fair cantatrice had to gratify her worship- 
pers by coming forth and bowing. She was led forth 
by Signor Ginglini, and had to remain for several 
minutes, while the, vast breadth of Sackville Street 
echoed with cheers and vivas. Such a decided mani- 
festation of public admiration and regard we do not 
remember to have seen conferred on any of the emi- 
nent actresses and prima donnas who have visited 
Dublin.—Freeman’s Journal. 





Mararroros Stace Incrpent.—A few members 
of the company usually took a stroll on the Sunday 
forenoons. Tt was generally the “painter,” the “heavy 
man,” and myself—when they retailed stories of their 
wondrous adventures and stage experiences. We 
had only one incident to talk about personal to the 
company, and it was a laughable one. Walls, the 
prompter, who was useful on the stage, happened one 
evening to play the Duke in the tragedy of “Othel- 
lo,” having previously given directions to a girl of 
all-work who attended on the wardrobe to bring him 
a gill of the best whisky. Not wishing to go out, as 
the evening was wet, the girl employed a little boy 





commission, and the little fellow (no person being 

present to stop him), without considering the impro- 

priety of such an act, coolly walked on to the stage, 

and delivered his message—the state of affairs at this 

ridiculous juncture being exactly as follows: The 

senate was assembled, and the speaker was— 

Brabantio—So did I yours: Good, your grace, 
pardon me, 

Neither my place, nor aught I heard of business, 

Hath raised me from my bed ; nor doth this general 
care 

Take hold of me; for my particular grief 

Ts of so floodgate and overbearing nature, 

That it engliits and swallows other sorrows, 

And is still itself. 

Duke.—Why, what’s the matter ? 

Tere the little boy walked on to the stage, with a pew- 
ter gill-stoup, and thus delivered himself: “ Tts jist the 
whusky, Mr. Walls, and I couldn a get ony at four- 
pence, so yer aw’n the landlord a penny; and he 
says it’s time you was paying what’s doon i’ the 
book.” The roars of laughter which followed are in- 
describable.— Confessions of a Strolling Player. 





Longfellow’s New Volume. 

“The Courtship of Miles Standish, and Other 
Poems,” by the author of “ Hiawatha” and “ Evan- 
geline,” will be published next month, by Ticknor & 
Fields. From the smaller pgems of this eagerly ex- 
pected volume we are able to give our readers the fol- 
lowing beautiful verses. 


CHILDREN. 


Come to me, O ye children ! 
For I hear you at your play, 

And the questions that perplexed me 
Have vanished quite away. 


Ye open the eastern windows, 
That look toward the sun, 

Where thoughts are singing swallows 
And the brooks of morning run. 


In your hearts are the birds and the sunshine, 
In your thoughts the brooklet’s flow, 

But in mine is the wind of Autumn 
And the first fall of the snow. 


Ah! what would the world be to us 
Tf the children were no more 2 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 


What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 

Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened inte wood, — 


That to the world are children ; 
Through them it feels the glew 

Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
Than reaches the trunks below. 


Come to me, O ye children! 
And whisper in my car 

What the birds and the winds are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 


For what are all our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books, 
When compared with your caresses, 
And the gladness of your looks ? 


Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said ; 
For ye are living poems, 
And all the rest are dead. 





American Beauty. — The Newport correspond- 
ent of the Boston Courier, whose initials “ G. S. H.” 
vouch that he is one of the most competent of judges 
as well as the most graceful of writers to treat of 
such a subject, writes thus of the characteristics of 
American female beauty : 

* * * * * * ¥* 
But there was something that outdid them all; and 
that was a beautiful face I had the pleasure of sitting 








who happened to be standing about to execute the 
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opposite to. I shall not give you the least intimation 
of the name or whereabouts of the owner of this face ; 
suffice it to say that she was a wife and a mother, 
and thus wearing on her brow the perfect crown of 
womanhood. Vain would it be for me to attempt to 
convey to you the charm of this countenance by any 
enumeration or inventory of its features—by telling 
you of the rich dark hair, so massive and yet so soft, 
and braided as Raphael would have braided it—of 
the steel gray eyes, spirited and sweet, under such eye 
brows and eye-lashes as would have made any eyes 
handsome—of the clear, pellucid complexion, as deli- 
cate as it is possible to be and not lose the charm of 
health—of the pure and sculptured lines of the cheek 
and chin—of a mouth gently grave in repose, but 
easily rippling into the most dazzling smiles. All 
this gives you no notion of the sweetness, the purity, 
the refinement, the gentle-heartedness, the ethereal 
peace, that breathed from this lovely face and threw 
over itacharm not borrowed from form or color. 
And her dress, of simple white muslin, high in the 
throat, with purple ribbons, could not have been im- 
proved if a committee of artists had prescribed it. 

I have been somewhat about the world, my dear C., 
and as you know I have an eye in my head; and I 
assure you there is nothing on earth so fine as Amer- 
ican beauty in its rarest and highest type—such as 
was here before me. Its leading and characteristic 
trait is that of extreme refinement ; of fineness in its 
literal and exact sense, as opposed to coarseness. In 
no country so often as in our democratic America 
will you see faces that look as if they were the perfect 
result of many generations of the most select and 
fortunate influences. This peculiar charm is often 
found in such excess, as to become almost a defect ; 
from its so inevitably suggesting fears of evanescence 
and early decay. 

Why should I not be permitted to rave a little, in 
this absurd way, upon the subject? Why should 
beauty gather all its tributes from lovers, poets, and 
boys? Why may not mature age, long tried and 
trained by life, lay an offering on this altar? What 
beanty is there like that of the human face ? Milton 
in that pathetic passage in which he sums up the dep- 
rivation of his blindness, puts last, and as the climax 
of his bereavement, his losing sight of the “human 
face divine:”’ no lightly-considered or chance-gathered 
epithet. Had the light of day again visited those 
dim orbs, ean we doubt that their first glance would 
have sought some human face! It is one of the com- 
pensations in growing old, or at least ceasing to be 
young, that our sensations if less strong are finer ; 
more cthereal if less tumultuous. The serene emo- 
tion which the sight of beauty now awakens within 
me I would not exchange for the more impetuous 
fervors, the coarser thrills, of twenty-five. Certainly 
TI never looked upon a new-blown rose with a more 
passionless admiration than upon this fair young crea- 
ture who had crossed my path but for 2 moment, and 
yet thrown upon it a perennial satisfaction; for if a 
“thing of beauty” be “a jey forever,” how much 
more is a being of beauty. 





Dr. Arne. 


Thomas Augustus Arne, Mus. Doc. was the 
son of a celebrated upholsterer, of King Street, 
Covent Garden, and was born in the month of 
March, 1710. fe had a good school education, 
having been sent to Eton by his father, who in- 
tended him for the profession of the law. But 
his love of music operated too powerfully, even 
while at Eton, for his own peace or that of his 
companions. By means of a miserable cracked 
common flute he tormented them night and day, 
when not obliged to attend the school; and, 
when he left Eton, such was his passion for music, 
that he was freqnently known to avail himself of 
the privilege of’ a servant, by borrowing a livery, 
and going into the upper gallery of the Opera, 
at that time appropriated to domestics. At home 
he had contrived to secrete a spinet in his room, 
upon which, after muffling the strings with a 
handkerchief, he ea to practise in the night, 
while the rest of the family were asleep. 

He was at length compelled to serve a three- 
years clerkship to the law; but, even during this 
servitude, he dedicated every moment of leisure 
he could obtain to the study of music. Besides 
practising on the spinet, and studying compo- 
sition by himself, he contrived, during his clerk- 
ship, to acquire some instructions on the violin 
from Festing. Upon this instrument he made so 
considerable a progress, that soon after he had 
quitted his legal master, his father accidentally 
calling at a gentleman’s house in the neighbour- 











hood, was invited up stairs, where there was a 
concert, in which, to his great astonishment, he 
observed his son in the very act of playing the 
first fiddle. Finding him more admired for his 
musical talents than his knowledge of the law, he 
was soon prevailed with to forgive this unruly 
passion, and to let him try to turn it to some ac- 
count. No sooner was the young musician able 
to practice aloud in his father’s house, than he 
bewitched the whole family. Having discovered 
that his sister was not only fond of music, but had 
avery sweet-toned and touching voice, he gave 
her such instructions as soon enabled her to sing 
in the opera of Amelia for Lampe; and, finding 
her so well received in that performance, he pre- 
pared a new character for her, by setting to mu- 
sic, though at the time only eighteen years of age, 
Addison’s opera of Rosamond. This drama was 
performed for the first time on the 7th of March, 
1733, at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Field, and 
was repeated ten successive nights with great ap- 
plause. Our young musician next tried his 
power at a burletta, and fixed on Fielding’s Tom 
Thumb. This, under the title of the Tragedy of 
Tragedies, having met with great success in 1734, 
he now transformed into the Opera of Operas, 
and setting it to music, “ after the Italian manner,” 
had it performed at the New Theatre in the 
Haymarket. Tis opera of Comus was played tor 
the first time in the year 1738. Comms is, on the 
whole, a light, airy, original, and pleasing pro- 
duction, wholly different from the works of Pur- 
cell or Handel, whom many preceding English 
composers had occasionally either pillaged or imi- 
tated. 

Arne married Miss Cecilia Young, a singer and 
pupil of Geminiani; and, in 1744, was engaged 
as composer to the theatre in Drury Lane. 

In 1762, he furnished Vauxhall, and thence 
the whole kingdom, with such songs as tended 
greatly to improve and polish the national taste. 

The melody of Arne, if analysed, would per- 
haps appear to consist of an agreeable mixture of 
Italian, English, and Scots. Many of his ballads 
were indeed professed imitations of the Scots 
style; and, in his other songs, he frequently drop- 
ped into it, perhaps without design. In the sci- 
ence of harmony, though he was chiefly self- 
taught, he betrayed, in his scores, neither igno- 
rance nor want of study. 

The oratorios he produced were so unfortunate, 
that he was always a loser whenever they were 
performed. And yet it would be unjust to say 
that they did not merit a better fate; for, though 
the choruses were much inferior to those of Han- 
del, yet the airs were frequently admirable. 
But, besides the great reputation of Handel, with 
whom he had to contend, Arne was never able to 
have his music so well performed. His competi- 
tor had always amore numerous and select band, 
a better organ, which he played himself, and 
better singers. : 

None of this ingenious and pleasing composer’s 
capital productions had full and unequivocal suc- 
cess except Comus and Artarerzes, at the dis- 
tance of twenty-four years from each other. 
None of them were, however, condemned or ne- 
glected for want of merit in the musie; but too 
frequently the words as well as the music were 
his own production. 

This composer died of a spasmodic complaint 
on the 5th of March, 1778. Though, upon the 
whole, he had formed a new style of his own, 
yet there did not appear that fertility of ideas, 
that original grandeur of thought, or those re- 
sources upon all occasions, which are discovera- 
ble in the works of his predecessor Purcell, 
both for the church and stage; yet in secular 
music he must be allowed to have surpassed 
him in ease, grace, and variety. This is no in- 
considerable praise, when it is remembered that, 
from the death of Purcell to that of Arne, a 
period of more than fourscore years, no candi- 
date for musical fame among our countrymen 
had appeared, who was equally admired by the 
nation at large. 

The principal works of ‘Dr. Arne now in 
print are, “ Artaxerxes,” “ Elfrida,” ‘‘ Comus,” 
“King Arthur,” “Guardian Outwitted,” “ Ac- 
chilles in Petticoats,’ “May-Day,” “ Shake- 





speare’s Ode,” “ Alfred,” “ ‘Thomas and Sally,” 
“Choice of Harlequin,” “Syren,” and “ Vocal 
Grove.” 





The Voiceless. 
From the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. Atlantic Monthly 
for October. 


For that great procession of the UNLOVED, who 
not only wear the crown of thorns, but must hide 
it under the locks of brown or gray,—under the 
snowy cap, under the chilling turban,—hide it 
even from themselves,—perhaps never know they 
wear it, though it kills them,—there is no depth 
of tenderness in my nature that Pity has not 
sounded. Somewhere,—somewhere,—love is in 
store for them—the universe must not be allowed 
to fool them so cruelly. What infinite pathos in 
the small, half-unconscious artifices by which un- 
attractive young persons seek to recommend 
themselves to the favor of those towards whom 
our dear sisters, the unloved, like the rest, are 
impelled by their God-given instincts ! 

Read what the singing-women—one to ten 
thousand of the suffering women—tell us, and 
think of the griefs that die unspoken! Nature is 
in earnest when she makes a woman; and there 
are women enough lying in the next churchyard, 
with very commonplace blue slate-stones at their 
head and feet, for whom it was just as true that 
“ all sounds of life assumed one tone of love,” as 
for Letitia Landon, of whom Elizabeth Browning 
said it; but she could give words to her grief, 
and they could not. Will you hear a few stanzas 
of mine ? 

THE VOICELESS. 


We count the broken lyres that rest 

Where the sweet wailing singers slumber,— 
But o’er their silent sister’s breast 

The wild flowers who will stoop to number ? 
A few can touch the magic string, 

And noisy Fame is proud to win them ;— 
Alas for those that never sing, 

But die with all their music in them! 


Nay, grieve not for the dead alone 
Whose song has told their heart’s sad story,— 
Weep for the voiceless, who have known ~ 
The cross without the crown of glory ! 
Not where Leucadian breezes sweep 
O’er Sappko’s memory-haunted billow. 
But where the glistening night-dews weep 
On nameless sorrow’s churchyard pillow. 


O hearts that break and give no sign 
Save whitening lip and fading tresses, 
Till Death pours out his cordial wine 
Slow-dropped from Misery’s crushing’ presses— 
If singing breath or echoing cord 
To every hidden pang were given, 
What endless melodies were poured, 
As sad as earth, as sweet as heaven ! 


+ 

Musical Correspondence, 

Doneran, AuGust 14, 1858.— Mr. Dwienr: 
Dear Sir, — Remembering my promise to write you 
about Wagner’s Tannhiiuser or Lohengrin, should I 
have an opportunity, in the course of my journey in 
Germany, to witness a performance of these famous 
operas, I am happy to inform you of arepresentation 
of the Tannhiiuser, which took place here last night 
But first I must tell you something of Doberan, as 
I doubt whether any of the readers of your Journal 
have ever heard of this town. Nevertheless, it is one 
of the most famous watering-places in Germany. 
Belonging to the Grand-dukedom of Meckienburg- 
Schwerin, (my native country), it is situated near the 
Baltic, and offers the finest conveniences for sea-bath- 
ing. With the beginning of the season the Grand- 
duke takes up his residence here, and with him comes 
the court-theatre, connected with which is an excel- 
lent opera-company and a fine orchestra. At the 
head of this institution stands F von Flotow, the well 
known composer of Stradella, Martha, ete., the “In- 
tendant,” as he is called. The conductor of the ope- 
ra is A. Schmitt, a son of Aloys Schmitt, of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine, who, in his time, enjoyed a high 
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reputation as a composer for the pianoforte. Not to 
mention many of the singers or players who deserve 
to be named as among the ornaments of this institu- 
tion, I will only say that the present Grand-duke of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, as well as his predecessors, 
have always striven to place both opera and orchestra 
on a footing equal to the best in Germany. Hence, 
I had a right, so far as regarded execution, to expect 
an extraordinary enjoyment, as I went last night to 
hear the Tannhaiuser. My curiosity was raised to the 
highest pitch, after the overture (in the performance 
of which I took part myself years ago in Boston) 
was finished, and the action began. How much has 
been written and spoken pro and contra Wagner as a 
reformer of the opera! With what pertinacity is the 
warfare between both parties still carried on! Now, 
my impression of the ‘Tannhiuser ” after this single 
performance is, that Wagner has given to the musical 
world a most interesting work in this opera; that 
his course will ever find its advocates among true 
artists ; but that his powers are not, (at least in 
the “ Tannhiiuser’’) equal to his will. One is more 
interested than affected by his music; it bears more 
the stamp of a reflective than of a productive genits. 
One is seldom warmed and carried away ; but one 
must continually admire the care, diligence and labor 
which the composer has bestowed on his work. Yet 
there are, especially in the grand finale of the second 
ae (the grandest finale of any opera), passages of 
overwhelming effect ; as there are also some in which 
the melody rises to an inimitable grace and beauty. 
Generally speaking, however, the opera is poor in 
rounded, smooth melodies, a bad defect in any work, 
the essence of which is based on the human voice. 
In the opinion of many, melody and song are synon- 
ymous, hence singing without melody is something 
like nonsense ; one may bear it for some moments, 
but soon it becomes monotonous and at last intolera- 
ble. This observation, however, I do not apply in 
its full force to the “ Tannhiuser.” I have found 
more melody in it than I had expected from the cant 
of Wagner’s opponents, who pronounce him wholly 
devoid of melodic talent. Wagner, say what you 
may, has the highest claims to the regard of all true 
musicians. It is enough—if he had done nothing 
else —to have roused, with his thunder-voice, the 
present musical generation from the idle, enervated 
state into which it has been beguiled by the dull, 
over-sentimental jingling of the modern Italian opera 
composers. I would give anything to hear Lohen- 
grin, in which his individuality is said to be far more 
decidedly displayed than in the Tannhiuser ; but I 
fear I shall have no chance before the first of October, 
when I shall bid farewell to Germany and sail for 
Boston. I intend to be in Berlin these days ; should 
I hear anything worth a place in your Journal, you 
may expect to hear again from your Ad. K. 





From a Teacher. 

Farmineton, Conn. — Having noticed on seve- 
ral occasions that you take some interest in what is 
done for musical education in schools, I take the lib- 
erty of sending you several of our programmes. 

In this country, men, as a general thing, do not 
cultivate music; this art is confined to the ladies. 
Hence ladies’ schools are of importance for the cul- 
ture of musical taste. Now, as far as my knowledge 
goes, very little is done in these institutions, besides 
drilling the girls to perform some “ brilliant ” pieces 
and letting them off at occasional soirées. In my 
opinion, these soirées ought to be more than merely 
an opportunity to show off the progress the pupils 
have made in playing or to accustom them to play 
before others. ‘Their principal object should be the 
education of taste, and this is what we endeavor to 
do in our school. 

For this purpose we often perform classical works, 
not only original piano-compositions, but also ar- 
rangements from symphonies, quartets, quintets,.&c. 

* 








A good deal of the best orchestral music is arranged 
for two pianos and for eight hands. These arrange- 
ments have a double advantage, a pedagogical and 
an artistic. The original is thus rendered in a very 
complete form ; indeed I prefer a symphony, played 
by four good players, after a careful study, to a care- 
less orchestral performance, —as I would prefer a 
soot engraving of a picture to an indifferent copy in 
oil. 


For the better understanding and enjoying these 
larger works we have them preceded by the reading 
of an analysis, —for which the earlier volumes of 
your “ Journal ” have been of great service ; (I long 
have wished to express to you my admiration of your 


critically correct and poctical analysis of Beethoven’s 


Fifth Symphony, ) — for more miscellaneous Concerts 
I write programmes with critical and biographical 
notices ; as a@ specimen I include one of our next 
soirée. 

Part I.—Beethoven; Allegro, Ist Symphony, 8 
hands. Mosenthal ; “ I saw thee weep,” for Soprano 
with Violin obligato. Chopin; Nocturne. Schu- 
mann; Andante con Variazioni, for 2 pianos. Men- 
delssohn ; Concerto for Violin, (Mr. Mosenthal). 

Part II.—Mozart ; Overture to Magic Flute, 8 
hands. Marschner; Song. Mayer; Galop militaire. 
Proch; The Stranger. Weber; Festive Overture, 
8 hands. 

From time to time we manage to get artists of 
merit to give us concerts ; at which, as our limited 
means do not allow us to have a full orchestra, we 
confine ourselves to chamber-music. And of this 
kind of music I flatter myself that you will not find 
programmes more chaste and unexceptional than 
ours. The artists themselves enjoy playing what 
they consider the most refined, to the exclusion of 
clap-trap pieces, before an uncorrupted and thankful 
audience. 

It would be of inestimable service in the cultivation 
of taste to give lectures on the history of music. But 
this is a difficult task, — most of the music teachers 
being foreigners and not sufficiently masters of the 
language, —and most of them being (alas!) too 
ignorant of the subject themselves. It would be a 
great service to the musical community if some able 
person would undertake to write such a work, to be 
used as a text book in schools. C. K. 





THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 


BirRMINGHAM, Sept. 2, 1858.—I am here at the 
great Festival, and have heard Elijah performed this 
morning, which, as a whole, was a grand perform- 
ance. I never heard such a chorus in my life. Two 
societies joined for the Festival—all young, fresh 
voices. The precision with which they sing, and 
their pianissimo and crescendo, is wonderful. They 
practiced for nine months before the Festival, Mr. 
Costa coming several times to witness their progress. 
The societies are under two chorus masters. Mr. 
Weiss was the Elijah. He is a more refined singer 
than Formés, but has not so powerful a voice ; his 
pronunciation is better than that of Formés, but 
there is a certain grandeur in denunciation and invo- 
cation of the latter, which I sadly missed in Weiss. 
As a whole, Formés is my Elijah. I am disappoint- 
ed in Clara Novello, finding her a cold singer with a 
voice very clear, telling, and beautiful, but not touch- 
ing. She might sing forever and not make you shed 
a tear; you cannot understand a word she sings; 
she can sing softly and make fine cadenzas, but she 
has no passion, and never thrills you like Grist. I 
think that all the solo singers, excepting Miss Dolby, 
are deficient in devout or religious feeling; they 
stand up and sing this holy music and words as they 
would a drinking song, without seeming to care for 
or understand its meaning, but merely to show their 
voices and some fine cadenza or flourish of their own 
adding. Miss Dolby sang “ O rest in the Lord,” in 
a thrilling manner, making many shed tears, and re- 
ceiving the great compliment of the only encore, ex- 
cepting the great chorus, “Thanks be to God.” 
They do not applaud here, but if the President is 
pleased with anything, he holds up a baton and di- 
rects a repetition. 

In the evening was a miscellaneous concert of 
twelve pieces in the first part, and the whole of Acis 
and Galatea for the second. Iwas delighted with 
the last part, but was very tired, the music lasting till 
a quarter of twelve. 











The next morning, Wednesday, Eli was performed, 
and a yery grand performance it was, Belletti being 
the Eli. His voice is magnificent, and pronunciation 
quite perfect, so that I was intensely gratified. In 
the evening, twenty-four pieces were performed, the 
performance ending at midnight. To-day the Mes- 
siah was given. I feel that I have enjoyed this ora- 
torio as well in Boston. The orchestra and chorus 
left nothing to desire. Costa took the tempo so fast 
in some parts that the words were sacrificed as well 
as all the pleasure of hearing the music. Belletti 
sang the great songs splendidly ; Sims Reeves’ voice 
satisfies in every respect, he only lacks religious fer- 
vor; Mr. Arthurson, with his delicate voice, in this 
respect, impresses an audience much more. Mr. 
Reeves takes those A’s in “Thou shalt dash’ them ” 
with so little effort or desire to make effect, that, as 
you listen to the song, you wonder why tenores make 
such a fuss over it. Miss Dolby sang her songs with 
great expression. I shall come home quite satisfied 
with our native singers and feel that our good Handel 
and Haydn Society is something to be proud of. The 
Hall is very beautiful and the organ magnificent, but 
the seats the poorest I ever sat upon, very narrow and 
very hard. It seats the same number as our Music 
Hall, but ours is comparatively Inxurious, and there 
is no crowding in our Hall. The choruses are perched 
up nearly to the top of the organ on each side, (as 
we were once in the Melodeon, only much higher), 
then comes the orchestra, from side to side, the whole 
width of the Hall, and a space in front for the solos 
and Costa. <A thick gilt front comes nearly to the 
waists of the solo singers when they are standing. 
The audience stand through five or six choruses of 
the Messiah. 

I go this evening and again to-morrow morning, 
and that closes the Festival. I shall return to Lon- 
don in the afternoon. When this reaches you I shall 
be on the ocean, as I sail in the Niagara in one week. 

Adieu. E. A. W. 


Brooxtyn, Sept. 21.—Our Philharmonic So- 
ciety have issued their circular for the second season 
of Five concerts instead of four as last season, the 
first of which is to take place on the 10th of October, 
when the following Orchestral pieces will be per- 
formed : 

“The Four Seasons” Symphony in D Minor, 
Spohr. “ Egmont,” Overture; Beethoven. “ Ves- 
tale, Overture, Spontini. 

From the sale of tickets so far, and the spirit in 
which the matter is taken up, the second season 
promises to be as great a success as that of last year, 
which is all we can ask. 

To night we are to have another grand Floral 
Promenade Concert, similar to the one I sent you an 
account of which came off the latter part of June 
last. It promises to be a very elegant affair, but I 
fear it will not be as well attended as the other as 
many of our people are still out of town, and those 
who have returned are hardly ready for a grand turn- 
out so early in the season. 

In New York they are nearly taken by storm with 
Opera, both in English and Italian. Two Italian 
opera companies in full blast, one English opera 
company, “the best ever in the country,” (so the 
bills say) and another English company expected in 
October. However, I suppose you are to have the 
Cooper Troupe this week mn Boston, and no doubt 
they will meet with excellent success with you, for 
they really deserve it. Mme Pauline Colson, a new 
candidate for public favor, is attracting considerable 
attention and much comment from the press. In 
most cases, the notices I have seen greatly overrate 
her, both as a singer and actress. Mr. Fry of the 
Tribune, in his article on Mme Colson and her per- 
formance of “ Maria” in the Child of the Regiment, 
says: “We have not heard the part better done.” 
As Mr. Fry is supposed to have seen the best artists 
of the day in this, as well as other leading characters 
of the modern operas given, we may consider this 
sufficiently high praise to satisfy a new beginner. 
But in my opinion it is simply absurd. 

The acting and singing of Mme Colson in the part 

of “ Maria,” is no more to be compared with that of 
Mme Sontag in this part, than the Piano Forte play- 
ing of Strakosch can be compared with that of Zhal- 
burg. 
Mme Colson has a splendid voice, sings most de- 
cidedly well, and no one can listen to her without 
great pleasure, but such extravagant criticism can 
only do her harm in the end. BELLINI. 
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New York, Serr. 21. 1858.— Mr. Cooper’s 
English Opera Company has left New York, and 
probably before you receive this, will have appeared 
in your city. They did not meet here with the suc- 
cess they deserved, owing, perhaps, to the strong 
counter attractions of the two Italian operas of the 
Academy of Music and Burton’s ; but they certainly 
deserved success, for they formed the best English 
opera company we have had here for a long time. 

The prima donna, Miss Annie Milner, is gifted 
with a rich, powerful voice, beautiful features, and a 
commanding presence. Indeed, as far as personal 
appearance goes, she is one of the finest looking wo- 
men on the stage. Her histrionie abilities are above 
the average, while her attitudes are in many instances 
the very personification of grace. In the ALiserere 
scene of Jrovatore her by-play is a study in itself. 
Those who have seen Madame La Grange on the 
stage will form some idea of Miss Milner, when I say 
that in grace and elegance, the English songstress is 
almost, if not fully equal to the French cantatrice. 
Miss Milner’s voice is very clear and telling, the up- 
per notes being powerful, and not at all shrieky. In 
concerted pieces she is extremely effective — more so 
than in florid solos, and yet there are many Italian 
prime donne who, with much less claim to merit than 
Miss Milner, have won a more extended reputation. 
Why it is so, I cannot tell, but it is certainly the fact, 
that Miss Milner has not received half the attention 
from our public that she deserves. 

Mr. Guilmette, the basso of the troupe, is too well 
known in Boston, to render it necessary for me to al- 
lude to his merits and his faults — for he has both. 

Mr. Miranda, the new tenor, who, before his arrival 
was most injudiciously puffed, has a noble voice, a 
good stage presence, and acts with animation and in- 
telligence. Yet he is far, very far, from being a fin- 
ished artist. He requires great care and study to 
bring his really magnificent organ fully under his 
control. Even-as it is, he is the most effective Eng- 
lish opera tenor we have had here since the palmy 
days of Frazer and the Seguins. 

On the whole, this English company produces ope- 
ras in a very satisfactory manner — and had the same 
performers appeared at the Academy of Music under 
Italian names they would have been as much praised 
as, under the circumstances, they were neglected. 

Italian opera promises to flourish here this winter 
like a green bay tree. Before this you have learned 
that Strakosch and Maretzck are now in open compe- 
tition; the former having brought out Gazzaniga, 
who is a strong attraction. By the way, this lady, 
out of courtesy to Mmo. Colson, will not appear this 
season in her great role of Za Traviata, but will confine 
her representations to Zucrezia, Favorita, and Trova- 
tore. It is said this is her “ final engagement ” —but 
of course, nobody pays the slightest attention to these 
stereotype phrases. If Gazzaniga, or any other pri- 
ma donna, now here, can get profitable engagements 
in this country, there is no danger of their leaving 
for another. TROVATOR. 


PHILapELPuta, Sept. 21, 1858.— Paropi gave 
three concerts here, last week. These were all Fare- 
well Concerts ; but to-night we are to have another 


Farewell Concert. ‘ Quousque, tandem, Parodi, abutere, 
§c. ; (vide Cicero’s Oration against Catiline.) 

Your correspondent, Manrico, has been deterred 
from attending these entertainments. However, the 
Evening Bulletin, our best musical authority, declares 
them to have been successful and satisfactory. It 

laces Mr. Junca, the new Basso, in an enviable 
ight, but eschews, very properly, the reckless spur-of- 
the moment enthusiasm, which has incited some of 
its cotemporaries to rate the man above Formes. 

Between ourselves, dear Journal, there are some 
melancholy donkeys inditing quasi musical critiques 
for the Press of Philadelphia, who, unable to distin- 
guish a quaver rest from the leg of a beetle, “go 
off” into the wildest paroxysms over every new can- 
didate for popular favor, quite ignoring the artists 
who have gone before, and who, practically and theo- 
reti¢ally, may have been far in advance of the singers 
whom they so extravagantly and assiduously extol. 
Millard (Puer formosus !) and his sweet voice seemed 
to please ; Mollenhauer and the violoncello between 
his knees, ditto, in an increased ratio. Miss Kemp 
has fallen short of public expectation, for I fail to find 
her specially noticed in any quarter. Parodi vocal- 
ized, as usual, with much force, but sans exécution, 
sans flexibilité, and sans gout. 

Satter enjoyed an applause d’estime. We have not 
gone wild over your Boston pianist ; for he attacks 
his instrument in a wild, cannibalistic, uncertain, im- 
pulsive manner, which displays a great lack of that 
ssthetic, keen perception of the beautiful, without 
which no soloist can be truly great. Manrico. 
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The English Opera. 

The opera troupe under Mr. H. C. Coorer, 
consisting of Miss ANNre MrIxner, soprano; Mr. 
Mriranpa, tenor; Dr. GuitmetTr, and Mr. 
Rvupo.tpuseEn, bassi, with Mr. and Mrs. Horman, 
opened on Monday evening, at the Howard 
Atheneum. English opera, as it is called, or the 
Italian opera in English, which it usually and 
actually is, is such a queer compound of incon- 
gruous things, half serious, more than half bur- 
lesque, with ingredients variously proportioned of 
everything, from the almost sublime to the quite 
ridiculous, that it is difficult, almost impossible, to 
write about it seriously and earnestly. 

But, to be serious, the present troupe, in its 
principals, will compare well with any company 
that has in past time undertaken to present us 
with English opera. We doubt whether it is not 
the best we have had. Miss Miner made a 
most favorable impression on the publie by her 
performances here in oratorios, last spring, and 
established her reputation among us as one of the 
most pleasing English singers whom we have lis- 
tened to. In this new and untried career of the 
lyric stage, she shows herself worthy of the good 
opinion we then formed of her; and we can do 
no more than repeat the opinion which we ex- 
pressed of her on the occasion of her last appear- 
ance in this city—that she has a clear and rich 
voice, an artistic style, and an unaffected man- 
ner. She meets and overcomes, like an artist, 
the difficulties of Bellini’s music, which become 
even more difficult in this stiff, ungracious, Eng- 
lish dress, than they are in the smoothly-flowing 
Tuscan. She has acquired wonderfully soon a 
fair degree of ease upon the stage; and while 
wanting in the entire abandon which perhaps is 
necessary to the actress, she inyariably appears 
to be a refined and graceful lady. Her spoken 
parts, from their very simplicity and unlikeness 
to the conventional twang and rant of the stage, 
have to us quite a new and unaccustomed charm. 
Tf opera singers must speak instead of singing, 
give us the lady-like simplicity of Miss Milner. 
Her voice impresses us much more favorably than 
when we heard her in the larger Music Hall. It 
is fresh and sweet and true, as few voices are. 
She is blonde in complexion, with a graceful fig- 
ure and sweet expression, so that we need not say 
that she also looked well the fair Amina of La 
Somnambula. 

Mr. MrranDaA, the tenor, as an actor, greatly 
resembles most tenors; while, as a singer, he pre- 
sents strong claims to public favor, comparing 
well with many Italian tenors. His voice is 
sweet, (save the detestable falsetto,) and he has 
a good dramatic style. On the opening evening 
he appeared to be suffering from hoarseness, and 
apparently did not do himself entire justice. 

Dr. GuILMETTE sang admirably the music of 
Count Rodolfo. His resonant, clear voice, and 
excellent articulation, commanded much applause 
from the audience. His spoken remarks were 
almost tragic in the solemnity of their delivery ; 
and this naturally leads us to the ridiculous divis- 
ion of our subject—the substitution of spoken 
dialogue in the English version, for the recitative 
of the Italian opera. Accustomed as we now are 
to the conventional recitative of the Italian stage, 











no one can help smiling, at least, when the musi- 
cal thread of the drama is so harshly snapped by 
the intervention of the spoken dialogue; while 
the judicious grieve at the coarseness of the jests 
with which it is thought proper to season the nat- 
ural insipidity of the conversations. We admit 
that it is all in the libretto, but it were better 
omitted in the performance. Mr. and Mrs. Hot- 
man assumed the characters of Liza and Alessio, 
upon whom the burden of entertaining the audi- 
ence chiefly falls, and the satisfaction which one 
might have taken in them was seriously dimin- 
ished by the nature of the dialogue put into their 
mouths. 

The chorus was small and bad; the orchestra 
small and many degrees worse than bad, being 
incomparably the worst we ever heard in Boston. 
Mr. Cooper’s violin supplied, at a moment’s no- 
tice, the awful gaps made by the utter incapacity 
of several players to perform the music of their 
parts. We should like to see Mr. Cooper, with 
violin in hand, throughout the performance, 
though, obviously, the conductor’s baton cannot 
for a moment be spared. 

On Tuesday, Balfe’s Bohemian Girl was sung 
to a full and enthusiastic house. The first act of 
this performance was irredeemably bad, while the 
many beautiful melodies and concerted pieces of 
the latter part of the opera were so admirably 
rendered by the principal singers, that the delight 
of the audience was freely, loudly, and constantly 
expressed. Asa whole, the opera passed off with 
considerable éclat. 

Mr. Rupotrsen made his first appearance 
under that name and in the character of Devils- 
hoof. He has been well known as an admirable 
horn player in the Germania society and in our 
orchestras ; as well as a concert-singer under the 
names of Signor Rodolfo and Herr Rudolph . 
In all he has won good opinions ; his last experi- 
ment is eminently successful, so that we consider 
him quite an acquisition to any English troupe. 

Mrs. HotmMAn gave the Gipsey Queen very 
well indeed. Her voice is a soprano of consid- 
erable power and good execution. Mr. Holman 
also was more pleasing in this opera than as the 
Alessio of the evening before. 

The promised orchestra had not arrived from 
New York, as was expected ; but large posters in 
the theatre assured the indulgent audience, and 
(we hope) the suffering conductor and distracted 
singers that it would positively take part in La 
Somnambula, which was announced for repetition 
on Wednesday, and the Bohemian Girl for Thurs- 
day. For Friday Lucia di Lammermoor was an- 
nounced, and next week, we presume, the English 
version of Il Trovatore will be presented. On | 
Sunday evening, we are told that an oratorio will | 
be given in connection with one of our choral so- 
cieties, but what one we are not yet informed. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





Musical Chit-Chat. 

“ THe PROMENADE ConceERTS at the Music 
Hall were brought to a close on Saturday night 
by a union of several of the bands that have 
played during the series, the concert being given 
for the benefit of the projector and manager of 
these entertainments. We are glad to learn that 
a crowded house rewarded their efforts, and that 
it is proposed to continue these concerts on Sat- 
urday evenings, so long as the public shall patron- 
ize them. 


Mrs. Wentwortu.—All our concert-goers will 
gladly welcome one of the best of our sweet singers 
who is expected to return in the Niagara this week, 
from her European tour. Many of our readers will 
be pleased with an account of the Birmingham Fes- 
tival given in another column, and perhaps may 
guess the writer’s name. 
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Tue Ariantic Trerecrarn.—If the Hughes 
instrument prove to be the successful medium of com- 
munication for submarine telegraphs, as its inventor 
confidently expects, it may be of interest to the mu- 
sical world to know that Music has her claim to put 
on record, in the perfecting of the great wonder of 
the age, as appears from tbe following account of the 
construction of the Hughes Instrument The Albany 
Journal thus sketches the principal feature of this new 
invention : 

“The Hughes Instrument is a combination of the 
Morse and House inventions. In the Morse instru- 
ment, two or three pulsations of the electric current 
are required to indicate one letter. In the House in- 
strument, it requires from one to twenty-eight pulsa- 
In the Hughes instrument, it requires but a 
The mechanism by 


tions. 
single pulsation for each letter. 


which this is accomplished is simple, though the prin | 


ciple on which it is based is complex. The type 
wheels at the respective stations revolve to print the 


message, and their revolutions are governed by vibra- | 


ting springs. ‘These springs cause them to revolve 
in exactly the same time. ‘There is an acoustic prin- 
ciple involved, viz. : that two springs which give the 
same musical tone, while vibrating, vibrate the same 
The springs are there- 
This instru- 


number of times per second. 
fore chosen and regulated by sound. 
ment, it is evident, economizes both time and electric 
power. Its exceeding sensitiveness to the least per- 
ceptible pulsation of the electric currents, adapts it 
especially for long lines and submarine cables. It is 
capable of writing forty words a minute, with about 
one-tenth of the battery power of other instruments, 
and sends messages both ways at once ! 
its inventor claims, and it is to be tried on the Atlan- 
tie Cable.” 


Aw Exvecrric Quintet. — A Hungarian, Mr. 
Leon AuMaAR, has, according to a Brussels paper, 
made a new and curious application of electricity. 
In a public concert at the National Theatre, he played 
by means of electric wires, on five different pianos at 
the same time. ‘The electric battery which worked 
the wires was in an adjacent room. 


New Orveans. — The Picayune gives the follow- 
ing details concerning Mr. Boudousquié’s French op- 
eratic troupe : 

At last dates, he had succeeded in securing the ser- 
vices of M’lle Lafranque, who last year obtained one 
of the chief prizes at the Paris Conservatoire. She 
will divide the leading roles with M’lle Paola. She 
is said to have a fine voice, much dramatic expression 
and a hardsome person and features. 

Mr. Boudousquié’s great card was the engagement, 
signed and sealed, for $1,000 per month, with M’lle 
Cordier, who is also a pupil of the Conservatoire, 
and obtained this year its first prize in grand opera. 
Mr. Roqueplan, manager of the Opera Comique at 
Parie, was also desirous of securing her for his thea- 
tre, and insisted on her making an engagement with 
him. As she is a pupil of the government school of 
music, and government there meddles in art as impe- 
riously as in police matters, the Minister of State has 
interfered and ordered M’lle Cordier to break her en- 
gagement.with Mr. Boudousquié, and sing, will ye, 
nill ye, at the Opera Comique. 

It is most probable that M’lle Cordier will come 
here, in defiance of the Minister’s orders. She is de- 
scribed as a first rate singer, intelligent, distinguée, 
pretty, graceful, and full of dramatic enthusiasm. 

Mr. Boudousqui¢’s other new operatic artists are 
Louat, first tenor; Lucien Bourgeois, leading light 
tenor; Taste, basso; M’me Petert Vade, dugazon : 
Mesmer, third light tenor ; and six chorus singers, 


Avupiences anv Critics. —The New York Atlas 
has some sound and sensible remarks touching some 
evil tendencies of good-natured audiences and of 








| mistake. 
| perhaps, he should imitate the deep and sympathetic 


| chestra ? 


At least, so | 





some evil practices of the musical critics for the daily 
press that are not limited to New York in their ap- 
plication. 

The greatest evil at present existing in the musical 
world is the tendency of a good-natured audience to 
mistake vigor for artistic excellence and roaring for 
true genius. Now and then it will do, perhaps, to 
applaud a singer who gives an extraordinary note, 
whether above or below the staff. His success, how- 
ever, is either to be attributed to the beneficence of 
nature, who endowed him with superior vocal organs 
than to any exercise of talent. It is not the acciden- 
tal possession of a gift that deserves praise, but the 
way that gift is used. A basso may give a very low 
note, lower, perhaps, than any other basso, but unless 
he does it well, and with expression, he cannot claim 
superiority. Throwing double distilled force into a 
musical passage may elicit wonder, but never com- 
mendation. We admit that audiences may be aston- 
ished at such displays, but that is no reason why they 
should applaud ; and yet how common it is to see a 
whole house rise en masse, over an explosive outburst 


of purely physical vigor. The artist who counts on 


| success by the use of such means makes a grievous 


He apes trumpets and trombones, when, 


passion of violins. If this erroneous rule should be 


How loud can you bawl ? 
Can you slap your breast terrifically, and 
throw your arms wildly about like a crazy windmill ? 
If you cannot do all this, I cannotengage you. The 
people want this, and the people must have what they 
I know the people are 
They 


want, or I shall lose money. 
wrong, but that is their business, not mine. 
pay for it, and, therefore they ought to have it.” 

Suppose the popular voice approves of such rea- 
soning, into what degradation would not the artistic 
profession soon fall? Perhaps ‘Tom Sayers, or the 
Benicia Boy, or Morrissey, can make more noise than 
Formes. Who knows? Perhaps they have not 
tried. Why not give them a chance, oh, misguided 
public! Let us have, by all means, champions of the 
heavy weights and middle weights and light weights 
on the operatic stdége. Let the shade of the immortal 
Tom Crib be invoked, and the singer with the great- 
est vigor and the least music in his soul be invested 
with a lyrical belt indicative of his prowess. Let us 
have set-tos with and without gloves. Let the stage 
be made circular, and neatly roped in, and let the 
fashion be introduced of every singer shying his castor 
gracefully into the arena, before he is allowed to utter 
anote. Let bottle-holders be on hand to revive his 
flagging spirits after a tremendous encore, and if he 
does not come to time, let him be ingloriously ban- 
ished from the Academy of Music. 

Critiques for the daily press are generally written an 
hour or two before the opera is ended, after the writer 
has ‘got an idea of the whole by the performance of 
the first act. Imagination and stereotyped phrases 
complete the article, and it is hurried off to the prin- 
ter. If the prima donna should be struck wtth light- 
ning, and fall dead as a dead herring before the close, 
the description of her finale aria, and her brilliant 
execution of it, would nevertheless appear the next 
day, after the usual fashion. Now there is not the 
slightest occasion for this intemperate haste in notic- 
ing opera matters in the papers of the next morning. 
Such criticism is always unreliable, must be necessa- 
rily brief, and, in many cases, may be utterly untrue. 
Most of the leading European journals only notice 
musical matters once a week, and we commend this 
plan to the editors of this city. It is a great tax, 
both physical and mental, on a writer to be “ bobbing 
around ” from one theatre to another every evening, 
staying perhaps five minutes in each, in order that he 
may get up an article for the issue of the next morn- 


ing. 
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Music BY MaiL.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a con- 
venience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. Books 


| can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per ounce. 


This applies to any distance under three thousand miles; _be- 


| yond that, double the above rates. 





| carried out, a manager’s first inquiry of a new singer | 
| should be, “ Have you got a good pair of lungs? | 
Can you drown the or- | 





Vocal Music. 
We Parted when the Purple Vine. Miranda Almy. 25 
The Light of a Loving Eye. O. B. Brown. 25 


Two pretty parlor Songs, of moderate difficulty. 


Senerade from Hiawatha. Louis Selle. 80 


This charming episode in Longfellow’s last poem has 
here received a well-fitting musical dress from the 
hands of a composer who has already made himself 
favorably known by a number of minor works. This 
Song of his will do more towards establishing his rep- 
utation than anything written by him before. The 
song is set for a soprano or a high tenor, and to voices 
of that character offers but little difficulty. 

Wrighton. 25 


25 


My Mother’s Gentle Word. Ballad. 

Look Up! is 
Two new Songs by the popular English composer. 

Alice Lee. Thompson. 80 


Another of Thompson’s sweet melodies, which count 
already innumerable friends, and are still gaining new 
ones every day. 


Song and Chorus. 


The Burning Ship, or the Lost at Sea. Descrip- 
tive Ballad. L. W. Wheeler. 30 
A Song for Baritone, well adapted for Concert use. 
Rather easy. 
I Breathe Again this Joyful Hour. Duet. 
“Buccaneer.” 35 
Gentle Nettie Moore, or Little White Cottage. 
Bishop. 25 


Arrangement of a well-known melody for guitar. 


Song from “ The Bucca- 
Stratton. 25 


My Heart is Steeled. 
neer. 
Instrumental Music. 
My Lodging is on the Cold Ground. Var. Grobe. 50 
A new set of variations from the pen of this favorite 
composer, on a sterling air. 


Illustrations of “ Martha.” J. Ascher. 70 

This is a clever fantasia on the finest airs of this Op- 

era for advanced players. Ascher is too well known 

to need any more recommendation. This fantasia does 

not betray any of the hurry and lack of care which 

are discernable in some of the later works of this au- 

thor, but appears well conceived and nicely finished. 

The finale on the chorus, ‘‘ Heaven may grant par- 

don,” is the climax of brilliancy. 


Fraser River Gold Mine Schottische. F. Langguth. 25 
Jenny Louise Schottische. M. Aschaffenburg. 25 


Henrietta Schottische. T. Boettger. 25 


Good and easy Dance Music. 
Books. 


Modern School for the Violin. A Thorough and 
Systematic Arrangement of Easy, Progressive 
Studies, adapted to the wants of Schools in ev- 
ery degree of advancement. Added to which 
is a large selection of Popular Songs, Polkas, 
Waltzes, Dances, Marches, Quicksteps, &c. 
By L. G. Fessenden. $1.50. 

The author of this work is a teacher of the violin, 
and gives this School after a long experience in its use. 
As exercises and examples, selections are taken from 
Sargino, Labitsky, Pleyel, Moriani, Czerny, and oth- 
ers of like celebrity as teachers and composers. The 
second part of the book is intended to meet the wants 
of those who are desirous of well-arranged Airs, Quad- 
rilles, Polkas, Waltzes, &e. 























